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INTRODUCTION 

This  report  summarizes  the  results  of  an  effort  by  the  Office  of 
Research  and  Evaluation  to  establish  the  geographic  locations  of  major 
concentrations  of  non-English-speaking  households  throughout  the  state, 
as  part  of  DPW's  effort  to  comply  with  regulations  of  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  (USDA's)  Food  Stamp  program. 

USDA  regulations  required  states  to  determine  which  of  their 
Food  Stamp  service  areas  had  100  or  more  single-language  minority, 
low-income  households.'  In  each  state,  this  determination  was  then  to 
become  the  basis  both  for  distribution  of  Food  Stamp  outreach  and 
certification  materials  in  languages  other  than  English,  and  for  assess- 
ment of  the  need  for  bilingual  provision  of  Food  Stamp  services  through 
staff  or  volunteers.  The  regulations  suggested  a  number  of  potential 
sources  of  information  for  use  in  the  determination,  including  published 
U.S.  Census  data,  Bureau  of  the  Census  and  DPW  offices,  community  action 
agencies,  planning  agencies,  migrant  service  organizations,  school 
officials  and  original  data  collection  efforts.   If  these  or  similar 
information  sources  proved  inadequate,  each  state  could  conduct  a  6  month 
count  of  the  "number  of  non-English-speaking  low  income  households  which 
have  contact  with  its  offices." 

There  was,  of  couse,  no  question  that  Massachusetts'  ethnically 
diverse  population  included  thousands  of  persons  who  could  speak  little 
or  no  English.  More  than  16,000  non-English-speaking  Massachusetts 
school  children  had  been  officially  identified  by  school  officials/ 
and  perhaps  twice  as  many  were  known  to  speak  a  primary  language  other 
than  English  (including  students  with  bilingual  skills).  The  Census 
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Bureau's  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education,  while  providing  little 
detail  on  individual  communities,  yielded  the  estimate  that  roughly 
40,000  Massachusetts  residents  over  the  age  of  16  could  not  speak 
English  at  all.  And  a  1976  survey  by  the  United  Community  Planning 
Corporation  produced  the  estimate  that  at  least  120,000  people  living 
within  about  25  miles  of  Boston  have  difficulty  with  English. 

While  much  was  already  known  about  the  distribution  of  Massachusetts' 
linguistic  minority  populations,  little  was  known  of  the  income  distri- 
butions among  these  populations.  Developing  an  adequate  picture  of 
both  variables  (language  ability  and  income)  would  have  been  a  yery 
elaborate  task,  due  to  the  statistical  difficulty  of  estimating  small 
subgroups  of  the  population.   In  the  present  situation,  moreover, 
independent  estimates  of  income  seemed  less  important  than  identifying 
the  geographic  locations  in  which  concentrations  of  single-language 
households  existed.  Since  persons  who  do. speak  English  tend  to  be 
at  an  economic  disadvantage  in  the  United  States,  it  seemed  quite 
likely  that  geographic  areas  having  large  concerntrations  of  single-language 
households  would  also  tend  to  be  low-income  areas.  Thus,  it  was  not 
clear  that  income  data  were  necessary;  nor  could  such  data  be  obtained 
at  reasonable  costs.  The  staff  therefore  reasoned  that  efforts  at 
identifying  major  concentrations  of  single-language  minority  households 
would  represent  the  most  effective  practical  means  of  assuring  compliance 
with  the  USDA  requirement.  With  that  goal,  the  investigation  began 
during  the  first  week  of  March  and  continued  through  October,  1979. 
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METHOD 

The  investigation  was  carried  out  in  four  phases,  consisting  of: 

--A  review  of  available  published  information; 

--A  telephone  survey  of  community  informants; 

--A  mail  survey  of  DPW  office  directors;  and 

--A  consolidation  phase,  which  included  assembling 
the  results  and  continuing  the  telephone  inquiries 
to  resolve  remaining  uncertainties. 

The  methods  used  were  derived  from  suggestions  contained  in  USDA  regulations 

and  from  discussions  with  DPW's  Assistance  Payments  staff;  methods  were 

also  reviewed  with  USDA  officials  and  the  Food  Stamp  Committee  of  the 

State  Advisory  Board.  The  methods  chosen  reflected  DPW's  concern  for 

rapidly  complying  with  USDA  regulations,  without  spending  excessive  time 

or  funds  on  data  collection  and  without  burdening  local  welfare  office  workers 

with  new  responsibilities  for  data  collection. 

The  successive  phases  of  the  inquiry  are  summarized  below. 
Review  of  Available  Information 

During  the  initial  phase  of  the  work,  the  staff  reviewed  all  published 
information  which  could  be  obtained  through  several  weeks  of  checking  with 
government  agencies,  the  Boston  Public  Library,  and  knowledgeable  private 
sources.  The  most  systematic  information  came  from  two  sources,  the 
fiscal  1975  report  of  the  state's  Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual 
Education  (henceforth,  the  "school  data")  and  the  1976  Survey  of  Income 
and  Education6  (henceforth,  "SIE")  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 
Census.  Background  and  supplementary  information  was  also  obtained  from 
the  1970  U.S.  Census,  the  U.S.  Office  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
two  reports  of  the  United  Community  Planning  Corporation,  and  several 
publications  of  local  and  community  groups. 
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While  each  source  added  to  the  general    picture,  the  educational 
data  were  particularly  valuable.     Chapter  71 A  of  the  Massachusetts 
General    Laws  requires  that  "each  school   committee  shall   ascertain. . .the 
number  of  children  of  limited  English-speaking  ability  within  their 
school    system."     The  resulting  data,  tabulated  annually  by  the  state's 
Office  of  Transitional   Bilingual    Education, 1  provide  detailed  information 
on  the  language  abilities  of  students  in  many  localities  throughout 
the  state. 

Research  and  Evaluation  staff  assumed  that  children  with  limited 
English-speaking  ability,  as  identified  by  local   school  committees, 
represented  merely  the  "tip  of  the  iceberg"  of  the  non-English-speaking 
population.     Children  do  not  simply  appear  in  school;  they  live  with 
language-speaking  families,  often  extended  families  including  persons 
from  several   generations.     Given  recent  increases  in  Massachusetts' 
inmigrant  population, S  it  is  possible  that  the  school   data  understate 
the  numbers  of  children  for  some  communities.     To  complicate  matters 
a  little  further,  school   district  boundaries  are  not  generally  coincident 
with  welfare  service  areas;   occasional   estimation  is  involved  in  generalizing 
from  the  former  to  the  latter. 

In  the  absence  of  precise  information  on  the  number  of  households 
with  children  in  each  non-English-speaking  population  subgroup,  the  staff 
decided  to  regard  the  presence  of  25  or  more  non-English-speaking  children 
in  a  given  area  as  an  indicator  of  a  potentially  large  concentration  of 
linguistic  minority  households.     A  preliminary  tabulation  of  this   information, 
supplemented  with  information  from  the  literature  review,  was  developed 
(see  Appendix  A) . 
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Information  published  by  the  state's  Bureau  of  Transitional 
Bilingual  Education  and  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  provided 
helpful  guides  about  the  possible  locations  of  non-English-speaking 
households  in  Massachusetts.  But  this  information,  by  itself,  was 
insufficient  for  fulfilling  the  USDA  requirement.  Much  of  the  detailed 
data  on  local  areas  had  been  collected  several  years  ago;  immigration 
and  geographic  mobility  suggested  that  information  even  5  years  old 
might  be  out  of  date.  The  information  was  usually  collected  on 
governmental  and  geographic  units  which  only  imperfectly  corresponded 
to  the  catchment  areas  of  Massachusetts'  almost  100  local  welfare 
offices.  Additionally,  some  studies  provided  state-wide  estimates 
of  the  numbers  of  households  in  which  no  English  was  spoken,  but  did 
not  contain  data  permitting  accurate  counts  at  the  local  level.  Other 
studies  provided  information  on  "native  tongue"  or  'country  of  birth", 
but  not  on  English  language  proficiency. 
Telephone  Survey 

Supplementing  published  information  through  additional  data 
collection  was  thus  necessary.   Drawing  upon  suggestions  contained 
in  USDA  regulations,  extensive  telephone  inquiries  were  carried  out  in  an 
attempt  to  obtain  corroboration  of  the  tentative  conclusions  obtained 
from  the  school  and  other  data,  and  to  clarify  the  facts  concerning 
several  additional  communities  which  appeared  to  have  concentrations 
of  single-language  groups. 

Briefly,  the  telephone  investigation  relied  on  community  informants, 
selected  with  the  goal  of  obtaining  as  complete  a  picture  as  possible 
within  the  limits  of  time  and  staff  resources.  A  considerable  range  of 
public  and  private  sources  throughout  the  state  were  contacted,  including 
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—local  governments,  particularly  town  planning  departments 
and  affirmative  action  coordinators; 

—several  state  agencies,  particularly  the  Division  of  Employment 
Security  and  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against  Discrimination; 

--selected  DPW  staff,  particularly  in  the  agency's  Hispanic 
and  Portuguese  Program; 

—members  of  the  Food  Stamp  Committee  of  DPW's  State  Advisory 
Board; 

—local  and  regional  offices  of  religious  organizations; 

—newspapers,  radio  stations,  and  other  information  media; 
and 

—private  social  services  organizations,  particularly  those 
specializing  in  services  to  linguistic  minority  groups. 

A  twofold  query  was  raised  with  persons  who  were  in  positions 

to  know  their  communities  well :  (a)  did  they  estimate  that  more  than 

100  non-English-speaking  households  of  a  particular  language  group 

were  to  be  found  in  their  specific  communities;  and  (b)  who  else 

in  that  community  would  know,  i.e.,  whom  should  we  contact  locally  for 

further  information  and/or  a  corroborating  estimate.  This  procedure 

yielded  a  great  deal  of  information,  tending  to  "snowball"  so  that 

new  sources  were  developed  with  each  series  of  calls^ 

Survey  of  Local  Welfare  Office  Directors 


After  the  telephone  investigation  had  proceeded  for  several  weeks, 
a  survey  of  local  welfare  office  directors  was  conducted.  These  directors 
were  informed  of  any  preliminary  results  pertaining  to  their  immediate 
areas,  and  asked  to  indicate  whether  or  not  they  concurred  with  a  given 
fin ding- that-  a  concentration  of  100  or  more  non-English-speaking  households 


probably  did  or  did  not  exist  in  a  given  area  (See  Appendix  B).  Usually 
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the  directors  agreed  with  these  preliminary  findings.  There  was  dis- 
agreement in  a  few  cases,  occasionally  based  upon  misunderstanding 
of  the  task.   For  example,  several  directors  interpreted  the  request 
to  call  for  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  non-English-speaking  families 
presently  receiving  Food  Stamps  from  the  local  welfare  office,  rather 
than  the  number  of  households  in  the  service  area.  Whatever  the 
reasons,  in  cases  of  disagreement  telephone  follow-up  inquiries  were 
initiated  in  an  effort  to  reconcile  the  directors'  views  with  the  views 
of  local  informants  or  other  pertinent  information. 

Consolidation  of  Findings 

Having  reviewed  the  available  published  materials,  telephoned 
scores  of  persons  throughout  the  state,  and  surveyed  the  local  office 
directors,  the  staff  faced  a  significant  task  of  organizing  and  summarizing 
the  information  which  had  been  developed.  As  an  initial  step,  a  brief 
checklist  was  put  together  tallying  the  indications  obtained  for  each 
service  area  from  the  respective  sources:  school  data,  DPW  office 
directors,  and  community  informants.  Where  two  or  three  of  these  separate 
indicators  agreed,  suggesting  that  there  was  a  reasonably  high  likelihood 
that  100  or  more  non-English-speaking  households  were  present  in  a  given 
area,  the  staff  recorded  this  as  a  conclusion.  Where  information  was 
inconsistent,  or  simply  missing,  the  staff  resumed  the  telephone 
investigation  with  the  goal  of  obtaining  at  least  two  independent 
indications  for  each  area  which  was  still  in  doubt.   In  general  this 
aim  was  accomplished;  for  about  90%  of  the  identified  communities, 
two  or  more  independent  sources  provided  corroboration  of  the  staff's 
judgment.   In  the  remainder,  a  judgment  was  made  following  an  evaluation 
of  the  adequacy  of  a  single  source  of  information. 
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RESULTS 

Final  results  are  presented  in  Table  1,  which  lists  those  service 
areas  that  appeared  to  have  concentrations  of  single-language-minority 
housheolds,  and  indicates  the  basis  for  the  judgment  in  each  case. 
Forty-seven  DPW  offices  appear  to  be  situated  near  one  or  more  groups 
of  at  least  100  non-English-speaking  households.  Spanish  was  the  most 
prevalent  language  spoken  in  such  households,  with  Portuguese  having 
the  second  most  frequent  representation.    Several  other  languages 
were  found  in  smaller  numbers  of  concentrated  geographic  areas, 
including  Haitian,  Chinese,  and  Italian. 

The  data  summarized  in  Table  1  represent  the  best  current  estimates 
on  concentrations  of  non-English-speaking  households  in  the  catchment 
areas  of  DPW's  local  welfare  offices.  Yet  these  data  are  imprecise 
and  based  on  a  combination  of  empirical  and  judgmental  information. 
The  data  can  provide  a  general  guide  for  the  distribution  of  Food  Stamp 
outreach  and  certification  materials  in  languages  other  than  English,  . 
and  for  determination  of  the  need  for  bilingual  staff.  However,  the 
data  are  far  from  conclusive,  and  should  be  recognized  as  such. 
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TABLE  1 

MASSACHUSETTS  WELFARE  OFFICES   LIKELY   TO  HAVE  MORE   THAN  100 
NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING   LOW    INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS    IN   THEIR  SERVICE 

AREAS 


KEY  TO  TABLE: 

1.  For  each  community,   the  basis   for  inferring  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
families,    is   indicated  with  a  letter  code: 

A  =  Convergence  of  sources,    including  explicit  concurr  nee  of  local 
welfare  office  staff  with  preliminary  findings. 

B  =  Convergence  of  sources;   local   office  staff  either  concurred  after 
initially  raising  questions,  or  did   not  question  findings. 

C  =  Two  or  more  community  sources,   judged  adequate  by  R&E  staff. 

D  =  One  community  source,   judged   by  R&E  staff  to   be  adequate  indication 
of  a   substantial    single-language  population. 

Blank  =  No   evidence  for  a  large  single-language  minority  community  discovered 
by  R&E  staff. 

2.  Additional    languages  are  indicated   by  letters   in   parentheses: 

(A)  Armenian     (CV)   Cape  Verdean     (F)   French  Canadian     (G)   Greek 
(?)   Polish     (R)   Russian     (V)   Vietnamese 


REGION 

.ANGUAGES 

BOSTON  REGION 

ADAMS  STREET 
CHURCH  STREET 
COLUMBIA  POINT 
EAST  BOSTON 
GROVE  HALL 
HANCOCK  STREET 
MORTON  STREET 
ROSLINDALE 
ROXBURY  CROSSING 
SOUTH  HUNTINGTON 

WEST  HOWELL  STREET 

i 

SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

HAITIAN 

CHINESE 

ITALIAN 

OTHER 

A 

C 

D 

A 

A 

B 

A(G) 

D 

B 

1         ! 

A 

D(CV) 

B 

A 

B(CV) 

A 

A 

j   A(G)  | 

A 

A 

A(CV)        A 

A 

|   A(R) 

A 

1          1          |          | 

A 

; 

1 
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TABLE  1   (continued) 


SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

HAITIAN 

CHINESE 

ITALIAN 

OTHER 

GREATER  BOSTON 
REGION 

_ BROOKLINE  

__CAMBRI.DGE      

FRAM INGHAM 

B(R) 



A 

A 

A 



n  f  n  \ 

M&T 

_      _A 

ttlNGHAM 

A(CV) 

HUDSON 

D 

SOMERVILLE 

WALTHAM 

A 

A 

B 

—Pr 

. 

A 

A 

-      B 

-A 

— w — 



WATERTOWN 

■ 

— 

-  — 

r— AW 

1 

WOBURN 

A 

LAWRENCE  REGION 

CHELSEA 

A 

• 

GLOUCESTER 

C 







EVERETT 

B 

-    - 

HAVERHILL 
LYNN 

A- 

CCGT 

A 

LAWRENCE 

A 

C 

LOWELL 

-A. 

c 

METHUEN 

■    .    A 

PEABODY 

n 

A 



REVERE 

-  j\ 

A 

SALEM 

A 
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TABLE  1    (continued) 


SPANISH 

PORTUGUESE 

HAITIAN 

CHINESE 

ITALIAN 

OTHER 

NEW  BEDFORD 
REGION 

ATTLEBORO 

A 

A 

BROCKTON 

A 

A(CV) 

FALL  RIVER 

A 

NEW  BEDFORD 

A 

A, A  (CV) 

TAUNTON 

A 

B 

SPRINGFIELD 
REGION 

CHICOPEE 

A 

n(P) 

HOLYOKE 

A 

NORTHAMPTON 

C 

D(P) 

SPRINGFIELD 

A 

D 

WESTFIELD 

A 

WORCESTER 
REGION 

CLINTON 

A 

FITCHBURG 

LEOMINSTER 

MEDWAY 

SOUTHBRIDGE 

WORCESTER 

A 

A 

B 

A 

A 

D(G) 

TOTALS 

39 

20 

7 

2 

4 

11 
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FOOTNOTES  

1.  Details  appear  in  the  Federal  Register,  Vol.  43,  No.  201,  October  17, 
1978,  pp.  47885-47886. 

2.  Fiscal  Year  1975  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education, 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

3.  The  difficulty  involved  in  estimating  small  subgroups  in  a  population 
increases  considerably  when  more  than  a  single  variable  is  involved. 
Thus,  to  estimate  either  the  numbers  of  persons  speaking  a  single 
language  or  the  number  of  persons  with  a  given  level  of  personal  income 
is  less  demanding  and  costly  than  to  estimate  both  at  once,  i:.e. , 

to  estimate  the  incomes  of  persons  within  each  language  group.  Indeed, 
a  statewide  census  would  have  been  required  to  answer  both  questions  for 
ewery   group  represented  in  the  state's  diverse  population  (or  to  establish 
precisely  the  numbers  of  persons  in  each  group).  But  to  contact  each  of 
approximately  1%  million  families  in  the  state  would  have  been  prohibi- 
tively time-consuming  and  expensive;  even  an  effort  to  contact  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  first  or  second-generation  immigrant  households 
would  have  been  out  of  the  question. 

4.  As  an  illustration,  the  1976  Survey  of  Income  and  Education  found  that 
the  median  family  income  of  Spanish-origin  families  throughout  the  U.S. 

was  only  two-thirds  that  of  population  as  a  whole.  In  Boston  the  difference 
appeared  even  greater:  the  estimate  for  all  Spanish-origin  families- was 
$8836,  versus  $15,291  for  all  Boston  families.  Since  these  estimates  do 
not  separate  the  non-English-speaking  Spanish-origin  families  from  those 
which  are  bilingual,  nor  do  they  separate  students  from  the  general 
population,  the  SIE  figures  may  even  understate  matters. 

5.  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  1975. 

6.  Information  from  the  SIE  is  published  in  a  series  of  summary  documents, 
of  which  the  one  immediately  pertinent  here  is:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the 

Census,  Current  Population  Reports,  Series  p-20,  No.  334,  "Demographic,  

Social  and  Economic  Profile  of  States,  Spring,  1976."  Subsequently, 

the  staff  was  able  to  obtain  some  original  analyses  from  computer  tapes 
of  SIE  data  although  the  small  numbers  in  the  sample  for  the  specific 
subgroups  limit  the  general izability  of  this  information. 

7.  While  the  Office  of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  collects  these 
reports  ewery  year,  apparently  the  cost  of  preparing  annual  summaries 
every  year  has  not  been  warranted.  During  the  initial  phase  of  this 
inquiry,  then,  the  FY' 75  report  of  that  office  was  the  most  recently 
published  complication  as  noted  in  the  text.  Later,  toward  the  end 
of  this  investigation,  a  draft  of  another  report  became  available 
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FOOTNOTES  (Continued) 

which  presented  the  school  tabulations  as  of  October  1,  1978.  The 
latter  document  confirmed  the  general  picture  presented  by  the  first, 
and  indicated  an  increase  in  the  total  numbers  of  limited-English- 
speaking  ability  children  who  had  been  identified. 

8.  United  Community  Planning  Corporation,  A  Study  of  Services  to  Linguistic 
Minorities,  1978. 

9.  This  tabulation  provided  most  of  the  information  which  was  subsequently 
reviewed  by  the  local  welfare  office  directors.  Appendix  A  presents 
the  most  recent  comparable  data,  from  a  draft  report  of  the  Bureau 

of  Transitional  Bilingual  Education  describing  the  numbers  of  limited 
English-speaking-ability  students  as  of  October  1,  1978.   For  final 
figures,  or  for  data  on  bilingual  students,  the  reader  should  consult 
that  agency. 

10.  During  this  phase  of  the  investigation  the  staff  reiterated  an  earlier 
invitation  to  the  Food  Stamp  Committee  of  the  State  Advisory  Board, 
seeking  whatever  information  that  body  could  provide  from  its  contacts 
with  various  communities.   Little  response  was  received  from  this  group, 
however. 

11.  The  population  of  persons  who  primarily  speak  a  given  language  should 
not  be  confused,  of  course,  with  the  population  of  persons  sharing 

a  corresponding  ethnic  heritage. 
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JOHN  D.  PRATT 
Commissioner  .««.«.    -,« 

AP/ADM-79-29 
DATE:   7/H/79 

TO:  ASSOCIATE  REGIONAL  MANAGERS  FOR  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS,  RDCU  MANAGERS s- 
CSAO/WSO  DIRECTORS  AND  ASSISTANT  DIRECTORS  -FOR  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

\  lu  xi v  ^ 

FROM— JWLPH  MULLER,  DEPUTY  COMMISSIONER  V 

<  /SIEVE  KANE,  ASSISTANT  COMMISSIONER  FOR  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 
J>/>S&IEL  J.  FRIEDMAN,  DIRECTOR,  OFFICE  OF  RESEARCH  AND  EVALUATION 

RE:  USDA-MANDATED  STUDY  OF  NON-ENGLISH  SPEAKING,  LOW  INCOME  HOUSEHOLDS 

Present  Food  Stamp  regulations,  delineated  by  USDA  in  the  Federal 
Register  (Vol.  43,  No.  20,  Oct.  17,  1978,  pp.  47885-6),  require  states 
to  determine  whether  bilingual  outreach  materials  and  bilingual  staff 
are  required  in  individual  local  welfare  offices.  Bilingual  outreach 
mat-rials  are  required  in  those  service  areas  with  100  or  more  low-income 
non-English  speaking  households,  and  bilingual  staff  or  interpreters  in 
those  service  areas  providing  services  to  100  or  more  low-income  non-English 
speaking  households.  According  to  USDA  regulations,  determination  ot 
the  number  of  low-income  non-English  speaking  households  in  a  servic 
area  can  be  accomplished  either  through  review  of  existing  data  sources 
or  through:  ".  .  .  for  a  6-month  period,  recording]  the  total  number 
of  single-language  minority  households  that  visit  the  office  to  make 
inquiries  about  the  [food  stamp]  program,  file  a  new  application  for 
benefits,  or  be  recertified."  The  6-month  period  was  to  end  by 
September  1979. 

Throuqh  consultation  with  the  Food  Stamp  Committee  of  the  State 
Advisory  Board,  we  have  devised  a  method  which  will  enable  DPW  to  meet 
the  spirit  of  the  new  USDA  regulations  without  imposing  an  onerous 
reporting  burden  on  WSO/CSAs.  The  following  steps  comprise  die 
approach  which  we  have  adopted: 


1   As  summarized  in  the  attached  chart,  we  have  conducted  a' 
oreliminaTFr^Tiw-  of  existing  data  sources  on  the  loc^QnT^^ 
_-  rrz  ~'m~u  tzttttz:   ^„eflhniHg  n  Massachusetts.  The  cnart  lists 


nf  non-English  speaking  households  in  Massachusetts,   The  chart  lists 
local  welfare  offices  which  appear  to  have  concentrations  of  "on-English 
speaking  households  within  their  respective  service  ar eas   rfhere  it 
seems  quite  clear  that  a  significant  concentration  of  a  particular 
language  aroup  exists,  the  office  is  designated  with  XXX  .  The  chart 
is  organized  into  6  administrative  regions  and,  within  each  region, 
into  Community  Service  Area  Offices.^1 > 
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2.     Next,  we  need  your  assistance  to  distill   from  the  chart 

a  more  accurate  list  indicating  concentrations  of  100  or  more      -— 
non-English  speaking, low  income  households,  and  the~specTftc~~ 

languages  spoken  by  such  groups  within  your  servicemarks.     I 

invite  your  careful   review  of  the  attached  chart,  with  attention 
to  the  following  issues: 

(a)  For  language  groups  designated  "XXX"  in  your 
WSO/CSA,  please  write  "Yes"   if  you  believe 
your  service  area  includes  100  or  more  low-income 
households  speaking  only  the  specified  language. 
(You  should  add  "XXX"  where  necessary.) 

(b)  For  language  groups  designated  "XXX"  in  your 
WSO/CSA,  please  write  "No"  if  you  believe 
your  service  area  does  not  include  100  or 
more  low  income  households  speaking  only 
the  specified  language. 

Please  respond  in- writing  to  Dan  Friedman  by  July  23._ 

3 .     Members  of  the  Food  Stamp  Committee  of  the  State  Advisory 

— Board-have  also  been  asked  to  review  the  chart  and  to  render-judgements" 
-  on— tts-accuracy.     In  those  instances  in  which  contradixtory^adggnents" 
--are-rendered  by  WSO/CSA  Directors  and  Food  Stamp  Co7TwftteViTTembers'fr~ 
-we-wiU -undertake  an  actual   count  of  Food  Stamp  incprfrtesvaT^lrcatt 
certifications  and  recertifications  originating  frow~ftous^nc^te~Tpea1ctn*r- 
tonly)  the  disputed  language  at  the  local  welfare  office  in  que£tiortr~ 


Footnote  (1)  '   "'"'  ""  — —  ■ 

The  following  sources  were  used  in  developing  the  chart: 

1.  FY75  Annual  Report  of  Massachusetts  Education  Department's  Office  of 
Transitional  Bilingual  Education  (this  is  their  most  recent  drinual 
report),  which  provides  a  count  of  limited-English  speaking  children 
in  each  public  school  system  across  the  state. 

2.  A  Study  of  Services  to  Linguistic  Minorities,  published  by  the  United 
Community  Planning  Corporation  of  Boston  in  1 978.  Th-i-s  document  reviews — 
the  extent  to  which  various  services  (such  as  health-  care,  counseling, 
legal  help,  and  so  forth)  were  actually  provided  in  languages  other  than 
English  in  the  Greater  Boston  area  during  1976  and  1977. 

3.  Supplemental  Sources  of  Information,  including  the  published  series  of 
— statistics,  Manpower  Information  for  Affirmative  Aclrron-Programs  from  the 

Division  of  Employment  Security;  comments  from  knowledgeable  prof  ess  iona-Vs" 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Massachusetts  Commission  Against 
Discrimination,  and  selected  private  groups;  newspapers;  and  so  forth. 

DF:mt 
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cation 

Language 

Groups 

ston  Region 

dams  Street  CSA 
Morton  Street 
Rosl indale 

Arme- 
nian 

Chi- 
nese 

French  or 

Haitian 

Greek 

Ital- 
ian 

Portuguese 
or 

Caoe  Verdean 

Spanish 

Addi- 
tional: 

XXX 

XXX 

1 

XXX 

• 

1   XXX 

XXX 

hurch  Street  CSA 
East  Boston 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

I 

,rove  Hall  CSA 
Dimock  St. 

XXX 

XXX   1 

1     . 

ancock  St.  CSA 
W.  Howell  St. 
Columbia  Point 
D  Street 

XXX 

XXX 

.  , 

XXX 

XXX 

oxbury  Crossing 
South  Huntington 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 
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cation 

— 

Lanqu 

age  Groups 

ringfield  Region 

reenfield  CSA 
Athol  WSO 

Arme- 
nian, 

Chi- 
nese 



French  or 
Haitian 

Greek 

Ital- 
ian 

Portuguese 
Cape  Yerdean 

Spanish 

Addi 

tion 

olyoke  CSA 

XXX 

Chi co pee  WSO 
Palmer  WSO 

- 

XXX 

m 

orthampton  CSA 

_ . 

XXX 

ittsfield  CSA 
Adams  WSO 

XXX 

- 

Great  Barringtpn  WSO 

prinq field  CSA 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

estfield  WSO 

XXX 

es_t  _S_pr  i  jigf  i  elcL  WSO 

• 
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Location 


Language  Groups 


Lawrence  Reaion 


North 

Lowell  CSA 
Bill  erica 
Chelmsford 
Oracut 
Tewksbury 
Westford 


Arme- 
nian 


Chi- 
nese 


French  or 
Haitian 


Greek 


Ital- 
ian 


Portuguese 

of 
Cape  Verdean 


Spanish  itiona 


XXX 


XXX 


Lawrence  CSA 
Methuen 

North  Andover 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


XXX 


Haverhill  CSA 

Ames bury 

Georgetown 

Newburyoort 


XXX 


XXX 


Me rri mack  Vallev 


Beverly  CSA 
G1 oucester 


IxT 


Peabody  WSO 


xxx 


XXX 


Salen  WSC 


XXX 


Lynn  CSA 


XXX 


XXX 


;helsea  CSA 
Revere 
WinthroD 


Wakefield  CSA 
Melrose 
Read i no 


Medford  CSA 
Everett 
Maiden 


XXX  i 


XXX 


XXX 
TXX~ 
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ocation 

Language  Groups 

reater  Boston 

Arme- 
nian 

Chi- 
nese 

French  or 
Haitian 

Greek 

Ital- 
ian 

Portuguese 

or 

Cape  Verdean 

Spanish 

Addi- 
tiona" 

orthwest 
Cambridqe  CSA 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Concord  WSO 

* 

Somerville  CSA 

. 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Waltham  CSA 

XXX 

XXX 

XXX 

Watertown  WSO 

XXX 

Woburn  CSA 

-     •  i 

1 

XXX 

Arlington  WSO 

XXX 

Wilminqton  WSO 

lest 
Brookline  CSA 

XXX 

.... 

Newton 

xyx 

Framingham  CSA 

XXX 

XXX 

Natick 



Hudson  WSO 

XXX 

Marlborough  WSO 

Southwest 
Norwood  CSA 

• 

Oedham 

if 

South 
Hingham  WSO 

XXX 

Quincy  CSA 
Randolph 

■  ' 

Weymouth  WSO 

1 
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Location 

New  Bedford 

Attleboro  CSA 

Brockton  CSA 

FaJI  River  CSA 

Falmouth  CSA 
Barnstable 
Nantucket 
Oak  Bluffs 
Orleans 

New  Bedford  CSA 

Fairhaven 
__  Wareham 

Plymouth  CSA 
_.  Marshfield 

Taunton  CSA 


Laji£u^e__Group_s_ 


Arme-   Chi-   French  o 
man   nesg  ,  Haitian 
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